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at Boston; but, in regard of his cattle,, he chose
to go to Newbury, where my grandfather soon fol-
lowed him." In 1646 the father married, "being
then about thirty-two, and my mother about nineteen
years of age." The climate not agreeing with some
of the elders, Henry Sewall returned with them to
Hampshire, England, in 1647, where Samuel Sewall
was born, and bred until 1661, when the family
returned to New England by way of London.

Sewall's early years were therefore spent in the
English South Land. This fact, of itself, is of no
particular account; but in connection with the other
fact that many of Sewall's neighbors in Boston were
from there, and retained and transmitted at least the
memory of its old customs, it may be as well to
look a little at the civilization of the seventeenth
century then extant in South England, when Sewall
and so many of the old Bostonians emigrated. In-
deed, he will add the next most charming page in
our written history who will relate the life of Old
England, with the primitive life of the New. The
English South Land lies, of course, along the Eng-
lish Channel, which has always been an open gate
for English discovery and enterprise towards the
West. The sun is warmer there than in the North
Land, and its gardens and orchards fuller. It is
the land of the Saxon, as the North is of the Dane;
a land where William the Conqueror landed; with
men and women of a ruddy countenance, and of old,
contented, full-fed, sunny-hearted, and inclined to the
Saxon repose, in contrast with the Norseman's en-ael of God, and you
